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ABSTRACT 

This publication, part of supplementary materials for 
a National Council for the Social Studies Conference paper described 
in SO 003 075, characterizes and offers evaluations on the Wingspread 
Project. A number of school exchange programs for varying age groups 
of suburban and urban young people from diverse backgrounds 
emphasizes a sense of community when students explore social issues 
and learn about each other. The supplementary materials paper 
includes: 1) ten project objectives to heighten the awareness of and 
the commitment to metropolitan community living; 2) three basic 
models developed to implement the various programs at the 
intermediate, upper-grade, and high school level; 3) a description of 
the manner in which a typical high school Wingspread program is 
implemented; 4) a summary of the follow-up study concluding from 
assessment of teachers, counselors, and students that Wingspread 
project affected them personally; 5) a summary of an evaluation 
report mentioning areas of conflict and areas of positive impact; 
and, 6) a list of program materials and units for elementary, junior 
and senior high grades. Related documents are SO 003 075 and SO 003 
091. (Author/ SJM) 
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METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY RESOURCES AS THE INTERFACE 
FOR OPEN COMMUNICATIONS* 

Harriet Talmage, Associate Professor of Education 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 

and 

Lloyd J. Mendel son, Project Wingspread Director 
Chicago Board of Education 



Objectives of Project Wingspread 



Project Wingspread represents a number of exchange programs for 
varying age groups. Through specifically designed metropolitan study 
units and mutual interest groups, students of diverse backgrounds are 
afforded the opportunity of exploring together social issues as well as 
to learn about each other. As the urban and suburban students coopera- 
tively engage in their activities, they are broaden ing their own pense 
of what constitutes the metropolitan community and creating a sense or 
community through working together in the exchange groups. To heighten 
the awareness of and the commitment to metropolitan community living, 
Project Wingspread has identified 10 objectives for the programs: 



Object ive ft 1 : 



Objective t/2: 



Objective HZ' 



Objective Hk\ 



Objective it 5: 



Objective //6: 



To bring youth of different cultural backgrounds 
together to break down the stereotypes that inter- 
fere with normal social interaction. 

To utilize the metropolitan community resources 
as the interface for the different cultural con- 
tacts. 

Through the contacts, to become comfortable with 
cultural differences thus developing the ability 
and willingness to accept differences as contribu- 
tions to the mainstream of American society, rather 
than deficiencies or weaknesses. 

To Identify with the problems and varying life-styles 
In the larger metropolitan community, using metropol- 
itan social, political, economic and cultural resources 
as primary sources of learning. 

To explore new forms of instructional patterns, 
teaching personnel and strategies through the use 
of metropolitan community resources as the extended 
classroom. 

To exchange suburban and urban students and teaching 
personnel through cooperative endeavors among school 
districts on a scale not previously attempted. 



* Project Wingspread: Education for Metropolitan Living, Chicago Board of 
Education, Title III, Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Contract H 

3-7-70^20^-1573. 
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Objective H7' 

Objective if 0: 
Objective //9 : 

Objective If 10: 



To recognize that the cognitive growth of students 
is enhanced by making the curriculum relevant to the 
t i mes . 

To be the instrument of human change, affectively 
and cognitively. 

To reorient the levels of aspiration and achievement 
of both city and suburban children through mutual 
contact and expanded life experiences. 

t 0 enrich the students' artistic tastes, and experiences, 
and encourage those latent talents which aid personality 
development. 



While die various Wingspread projects are committed t^> achieving these 
overall objectives, each program sets out in its own way to realize the ob- 
jectives based on the unique characteristics of the individual program.. In 
order to focus on these unique characteristics, specific program objectives 
are formulated in addition to the Project Wingspread overall objectives. 
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Model 1. Direct School Pairing 




Model 2. Magnet or Central Site 
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M odels of Project Wingspread Program s 



1A. 



ID. 



Three basic models were developed for implementing the various programs 
at the intermediate, upper-grade and high school levels. Variations wi 
each model permitted accommodation to individual school systems an 
commun i t ies . 

l nirect School Pairing Model. Students and teachers exchanged 
VchooTT for varying periods of time ranging from a few weeks 
(some Intermediate programs) to a full semester (some nigh 
school programs). Three types of direct school pairing were 

implemented . 

The half-day exchange brought students and teachers from 
urban and suburban schools together to pursue study of 
units in metropolitan studies developed by the participating 
teachers and Wingspread staff. 

The full day program had exchange students attending self- 
contained Wingspread classrooms in the receiving h »st schoo 
in the morning and participating in metropolitan studies units 
the other half of the school day. 

The full day program had exchange students attending ongoing 
classes In the host school in the morning and participating 
In metropolitan studies units the ether half of the school 
day. On the secondary level, the metropolitan studies were 
equivalent to earning credits in Social Science and English. 

2. The Magnet or Centra l Site Model . Pupils and teachers from urban 

and"” suburban schools were brought together at a c f ntral . 

Either a school or a community center became the base ol operation. 
The metropolitan studies units were similar to those used rr» the^ 
other models. This arrangement was used only at ®1ementary 
level. It had an organizational advantage, The disadvantage lay 
in reducing the possible Impact of the exchange program on the 
total student body of the part i cipat ing schools. 

3. Weekl y Interest Group Model . High school l "terest group a*** 8 ^** 
between pa i red schools flowed on shared Interests in theater art, 
and social problems. The advantage of interest group model was 
the g reate ^numbers of exchanges possible. The ^advantage proved 
to be the relatively short time available to develop meaningful 
interaction and no absorption of visiting students into the regular 

school program. 
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The Process of Imp l ementing a Project Wingspread Program 

The scene has changed somewhat, but five years ago, the idea of 
suburban schools in metropolitan Chicago and the Chicago schools working 
out an exchange program was unheard of. The very idea of getting adminis- 
trative approval to pursue conversations, let alone Board approval to move 
ahead with such a program seemed an impossible task. School Board approval 
from both ends was a formidable enough task, let alone selling the ^ idea tc) 
community groups, parents and students. The one major strength going for 
Wingspread was' its gross roots conceptualization. A number of civic and 
community organ izat ions , with the driving force of a handful of dedicated 
individuals spearheaded the project to a point where institutional approval 
was obtained. Organizing a Wingspread project could be a director's night- 
mare. Let us take, for example, a high school exchange program. 

j. Despite previous Chicago School Board approval of Project 
Wingspread as a Title III program under its aegis, school 
participation was on a voluntary basis. The Project Director's 
task wo *> to enlist the cooperation of a school principal whose 
school was located in a racially changing neighborhood. 

2. Contact also had to be established with a suburban school dis- 
trict, the administrators and the School Board. 

3. Discussion with local community groups and parents groups in 
both the suburban and city schools were held; first as an in- 
formation exchange, then the dialogue period, and finally the 
phase bringing both suburban and urban groups together. 

4. School personnel , such as teachers, counselors and department 
heads were then approached. A Wingspread exchange program meant 
an exchange of teachers os well as students. Union contractual 
arrangements had to be respected, entail i ng carefully worked out 
arrangements with school personnel relative to work load, salary, 
additional planning time, and meetings beyond the regular school 
hou rs . 

5. Volunteer students had to be recruited. This meant explaining the 
program, screening volunteers, and the other phases of the selec- 
tion procedure. 

6. Students exchanging schools in the morning had to be programmed 
individually into equivalent courses in the exchange school. This 
put additional pressure on school counselors, who not only had to 
find the appropriate program, help the student make the necessary 
adjustment to a new school, new student body and probably 
different instructional style, but additionally, help explain the 
program to non-Wingspread teachers who may have been receiving an 
exchange student in his French class or math class. 
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7 Sell the afternoon metropolitan studies portion of Che Wingspread 
program to the social studies and English faculty of both exchange 
schools. The metropolitan studies carrying one semester credit 
in both social studies and English were approved as equivalent 
to the regular third year high school offering in these areas. 

8. Faculty from the exchange schools, the Wingspread staff, and 
community participants we re involved in developing and testing 
the metropolitan studies units. Early formative evaluation 
indicated that students wanted a part in working up the units. 

Later programs made the necessary arrangements for more active 
student involvement in the planning phase, as well as the 
implementation phase. 

9. Scheduling. Buses! Buses! Buses! Buses to the school in the 
morning, to places of business, courts, jaMs, social agencies 
under study, and buses back to home base again. 

10. Repeating once again to community groups the objectives of Wing- 
spread. The John Birch group in one area had strong reservations, 
intimating that more was there than met the eye. A black power 
group was fearful of diluting the new found black identity among 

its high schoolers. 

Somehow, almost miraculously, each Wingspread program managed to get off the 
ground . 
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PROJECT WINGSPREAD 



Summary of the Follow-Up Study 
February-June 1969 Senior High Exchange Programs 



A follow-up study was undertaken to determine the longer range effects of 
participation in the senior high Wingspread program. After a lapse of approxi- 
mately one year from the time the program culminated, former Wingspread students 
(alumni), school counselors, administrators, and both Wingspread and non- 
Wingspread senior year social science teachers were asked to respond to open- 
ended questionnaires. The questionnaires were developed to provide differing 
perceptions of the programs' impact on participants through their academic per- 
formance, their contributions to the school and outside organizations, and 
through their career plans. The Austin High School (urban) and Niles Township 
High Schools (suburban) represented the Model 1C type exchange. (See Models of 
Project Wingspread Programs.) The Waller High School (urban), Deerfield High 
School (suburban) and Highland Park High School represented the Model 1A type 
exchange. 

Assessment by School Administrators and Counselors 

The school administrators and counselors were asked to respond to the 
behavior manifested by Wingspread alumni in two broad areas: 

(1) Contributions to school affairs; 

(2) Distinguishing characteristics which might reflect effect of the 
Wingspread program on the participants as a group. 

In response to the area of contribution to school affairs, there was a 
difference between urban and suburban students relative to reported involvement 
in school affairs. Austin and Waller High School (urban) counselors and ad- 
ministrators reported active student participation and a noticable number of 
office holders among the Wingspread alumni. Niles, Deerfield, and Highland Park 
(suburban) counselors could not distinguish between Wingspread alumni and other 
students, although counselors reported individuals who were making decided con- 
tributions. Several suburban counselors noted alumni have Increased awareness of 
the Black community and making contributions along these lines. 

Two students were actively engaged In the combined student 
and faculty move which brought about an accredited workshop In 
Dlack Literature. 

Some suburban counselors had negative comments concerning the interference 
of Wingspread with the academic program, especially in sequentially related courses. 
They found it difficult to program the students, giving rise to questioning the 
value of the morning exchange. Most felt the metropolitan studies portion of the 
program was valuable. Some did question whether sufficient academic discipline 

was maintained. 

\ 



'Adapted from the 



1970 Evaluation Report. 



The counselors who reported distinguishing characteristics found among 
Wingspread alumni identified the following traits: (1) Wingspread students 

were more verbal and inquisitive; (2) Wingspread students had greater awareness 
of social issues; (3) Wingspread students were more outspoken; and (A) Wingspread 
students were more liberal politically. Suburban counselors noted some tendency 
toward giving lip service to liberal ideas. The urban counselors viewed all of 
the above characteristics as positive. 

The following comments by counselors raise issues which should be given 
careful consideration in future program planning. 

I believe the Austin students would have been happier and had 
more successful experiences at Niles if they had had the benefit 
of a more extensive orientation period before they arrived. They 
seem not to appreciate the adjustments they will have to make in 
terms of attendance, acceptance of responsibility, coping with 
prejudice, acceptance of differences between the two schools. 

Similarly, I think we at Niles should be less casual about 
teaching our Niles kids about their own responsibilities when 
we receive these visitors from Austin. 

(Niles Counselor: Suburban-Type 1C Exchange) 

I wish there were more ways that our students might interact 
v/ith Negro students on our campus. That our Wingspread enrol 1 ees 
mlobt instigate and carry through in our classes their inter- 
action. Our 'enrol lees' would serve as hosts and hostesses and 
co-planners in some facet of our curricula to mutual benefit. 

(Deerfield Counselor: Suburban-Type 1 A Exchange) 

Very frankly, I believe some students are hurt through this 
program. I have received report from students that the instruc- 
tion at Austin in some areas is very weak and directed at a low 
level. This is damaging to a student who is keyed toward real 
production - injurious in sequential courses. 

(Niles West Counselor: Suburban-Type 1C Exchange) 

J Assessment by Teachers 

Social studies teachers who have had Wingspread alumni in their classes 
were able to identify them and attribute certain characteristics that might 
• reflect the impact of the program on them. Attributes reported by the teachers 
were in positive terms, but for two instances, both in reference to Deerfield 
(suburban) students. Alumni generally were mentioned as contributors to class 
discussion, aware of social issues, knowledgeable about urban affa i rs , and in- 
volved others in concern for social problems. 

On the negative side, the Deerfield Wingspread alumni were identified as 
weak students , not representative of the caliber of the school population. 

The comments quoted below support both types of assessment by teachers. 



They often teach the class and are chosen to be discussion 
leaders by their peers. 

(Deerfield Teacher: Suburban-Type 1A Exchange) 

... Wingspread has a decided impact on the quality of thinking 
and feeling of former students. Of course, those who care go 
into the project. 

(Niles East Teacher: Suburban-Type 1C Exchange) 

I staged a debate between Northerners and Southerners at 
about the. time of the Civil War in U.S. History in a history 
class. Students who did the debate were all former Wingspread 
students. They showed an ability to argue logically. 

(Austin Teacher: Urban-Type 1C Exchange) 

Lack of structure, coordination and semester scheduling is 
drawing "bumbs" who use the program and its relative freedom 
to escape usual school requirements without putting themselves 
into the program ... 

(Deerfield Teacher: Suburban-Type IA Exchange) 

Teachers in the Wingspread program were asked to comment on how their 
participation changed their feelings about education and their teaching practices 
Most had very candid as well as positive feelings about the effects of participa- 
tion on their teaching and attitude toward education. In only one instance did 
a teacher feel that the 'establishment' was so entrenched that no real changes 
were possible. 

It has made me more appreciative of some of the basic needs, 
feelings and understandings of sub-average high school per- 
formers -- regardless of their color of skin. I am not 
Implying that all Wingspread participants are sub-average. 

However, I was impressed by the h igh asp i rations of many of 
my students ... Wingspread teachers must do more of a job of 
finding out where their students are and begin to deal more 
directly with the basic deficiencies that impede some of 
these youngsters from achieving their aspirations. 

(Niles North Teacher: Suburban-Type 1C Exchange) 

It has enriched me and created a greater sense of community 
and the interrelatedness of systems and institutions. I 
am a better teacher for it. 

My approach in the teaching of sociology is now inquiry. 

Students draw upon their own experiences and are encouraged 
to discover themselves answers to questions. 

(Niles West Teacher: Suburban-Type 1C Exchange) 
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I sometimes think the program had a broader effect on the 
teachers than on the students. (This wouldn't be the first 
time such a thing happened.) My knowledge and awareness of 
the city as a resource were increased. It helped me become 
more flexible as a teacher. 

(Waller Teacher: Urban-Type 1A Exchange) 

It has shown me that education can be adapted to more fully 
satisfy student needs. It has made me more aware of the 
differences between White and Black schools; but has also 
’ shown that races can get along on a personal basis. Wing- 

spread has been a unique experience for me. Wingspread 
has helped me mature as a teacher. It has shown me a new 
method for reaching students ... 

(Austin Teacher: Urban-Type 1C Exchange) 

| Assessment by Wingspread Students 

The students' questionnaire elicited responses in four major areas: 

(1) degree of participation in school and community activities (items 1, 2, 

3 in questionnaire); (2) future plans and what if any influence the Wingspread 
i experiences might have played (items **, 5, &, 7); (3) effects of Wingspread 

in helping students academically and/or socially (items 8 and 10); and (*») 
j degree of contact maintained with Wingspread alumni (item 9 in questionnaire). 

; Table XVIII on the next page i 1 1 ustrates the responses to the questions in 

< percents. 

The urban students reported a high degree of involvement in school activities 
although they did not necessar i 1 y hold school offices. The clubs represented 
a wide range of activities: student council, riding club, honors club, sports, 

and Spanish club. The suburban students took less part in student clubs. The 
type of club activities they did involve themselves in were less diversified. 

A greater number of the clubs were social issue oriented. 

About half the students from all the schools were engaged in some organiza- 
l tional activity outside of school. For suburban students the activities were 

I mainly rel ig ious or iented and/or involved in groups dealing with soc i al issues, 

v . such as pollution, equal rights, etc. Austin students showed a preference for 

church groups as did the Waller students. The type of activities witih in. church 
■: groups varied, some religious, others music oriented, and still others centered 

around social issues. A number of the urban students were identified with, ethnic 
l centered community groups. 

|i The majority of students said they were planning to attend college. All of 

| the Waller students (100%) planned to attend col lege, while of the Austin 

| students mentioned college. One could conclude that either Waller students were 

| unrealistic in their aspirations or that this group represented the top academic 

| performers at Waller. One of the teachers eluded to the unrealistic aspiration 

| levels of the urban students. On the other hand, another explanation may be found 

In the selection procedure followed at Waller. Selection of the Wingspread students 
for the program at Waller was done with care by the counselors and teachers. Their 
criterion for selection was to find those students who they felt could best profit 
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from the experience. Although 100% of the Waller students said they planned to 
attend college, only 30% said they were influenced by their Wingspread experiences. 
On the other hand, of the 64% of Austin students thinking of going on to college, 
forty percent reported they bad been influenced by their Wingspread experiences. 
Those who said they were not influenced had planned to attend college prior to 
Wingspread. 

I don't think that I would have ever tried for any position 
anywhere if it hadn't been for my Wingspread experience. My 
grades have been very much improved. I think I could credit 
this to my taking part. 

(Austin Alumnus: Urban-Type 1C Exchange) 

Yes. It kind of gave information of the surroundings and 
it sort of let you know what to expect if you stopped 
schooling after high school. Wingspread had wonderful ways 
for teaching students who like being around others, and who 
like to travel . 

(Waller Alumnus: Urban-Type 1A Exchange) 

The number of Deerfield, Highland Park, and Niles students planning to 
attend college (89%) is reflective of the entire student-body. Despite this, 

52% of the Deerfield and Highland Park students, and 3U of the Niles students 
credited their Wingspread exper iences in helping them make up their minds, at 
least helping to make career decisions. 

Yes. Wingspread gave me a good idea of what would be helpful. 

I'm hoping to get into some sort of social work. I like people 
and I like helping them. 

(Niles North Alumnus : Suburban-Type 1C Exchange) 

Yes. I was always interested in the problems of the city 
and all the wonderful cultural things it has to offer. 

Wingspread helped me to learn about these things. Wing- 
spread also helped me to understand the unique differences 
between cultures of people living in Chicago, and to appre- 
ciate these differences. I had always wanted to do social 
work of some sort or major in education and Wingspread con- 
firmed this decision. 

(Deerfield Alumnus: Suburban-Type IA Exchange) 

Yes. I think that Eastern schools stress diverse student 
bodies. Wingspread made me more interested in people 
with backgrounds different from mine and less reserved 
with them. 

(Highland Park Alumnus: Suburban-Type 1A Exchange) 

The urban students indicated career choices that for the most part represent 
entree to the 'accepted' career ladders. , Medici ne and other sciences received a 
good deal of attention. At least half the career choices of suburban students 
were oriented toward alleviating societal problems. This is in keeping with 
current college student trends in the direction of the social sciences. 
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Seventy-two percent of the Deerfield-Highland Park students indicated that 
their career choices were influenced by Wingspread experiences. Only 30$ of 
the Waller students gave Wingspread credit for lending direction to their interests 
A number of Austin students singled out art as a career goal. In each case 
they acknowledged a particular Wingspread field trip as the impetus for following 
art as a career. 

When we went to Circle Campus 1 talked to a student majoring 
in photography and was impressed by the Art and Architecture 
Building. 

I never went to the Museum of Contemporary Art until I was in 
Wingspread. I really liked it a lot. 

Responses to question ffS concerning continuation of contacts with other 
students produced very high positive responses, but these need to be interpreted. 
For the Waller-Highland Park-Deerf ield students, contact meant within the same 
school as well as with their exchange counterparts. Waller students reported some 
corresponding with Highland Park-Deerf ield students, such as exchanging news 
about vacation and sending birthday cards. A few still phone each other. In 
several instances close relationships have been maintained by visiting on neutral 
territory, such as downtown Chicago. Several Highland Park alumni reported having 
Waller friends as house guests. Many of the students from Highland Park, Waller 
and Deerfield said they were now closer friends with other Wingspread alumni in 
their own schools. 

The Aust in-N i 1 es alumni reported more active corresponding, phoning, and 
visiting among themselves. There were several reunions held in Skokie (suburb) 
which a number of alumni referred to with enthusiasm. 

In two instances, Waller alumni reported that their overtures to Deerfield 
alumni were ignored. 

Both urban and suburban alumni from all the schools were almost unanimous 
in citing Wingspread as helpful in working out their school and social concerns 
this year. The Austin students emphasized understanding others better. Waller 
alumni stressed making friends. Deerfield-Highland Park students were helped most 
by understanding themselves and others. Niles students made reference to how 
Wingspread helped them academically, specifically in sociology and other social 
sciences, as well as in their understanding themselves and the world in which 
they must live. 

Social ly, I real ized that Niles West students in general 
had little of value to offer to anyone. My friends have 
changed to more informed, concerned persons. I feel I have 
grown tremendously in understanding myself and others. 

(Niles West Alumnus: Suburban-Type 1C Exchange) 

Windspread helped me not only socially but finding my own head 
along with understanding others ... I learned more from it 
(Wingspread program) than I have in all A years and I/m not^ 
talking about the book work . . . I think Wingspread is a beginning 
in filling the gap between the black and white people ... 1 dug 
everything in our relationship and I can only say it was beautiful ! . 

(Niles North Alumnus: Suburban-Type 1C Exchange) 
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In response to whether the students felt they were better off for having 
participated in Wingspread, the responses were overwhelmingly positive. In a 
number of cases where students reported 'no' or 'it made no difference,' their 
explanations usually expressed some concern with losing a portion of the academic 
requirements whether this was due to being at the host school or not following 
the set English-social science curriculum. Students took unusual pains in ex- 
plaining their responses to this question. Many wrote a page or more on the im- 
pact of participation in the Wingspread program on them. 



j I t riplications from the Follow-Up Study 

It is difficult to draw definitive and conclusive statements from the follow- 
4 up study. What comes across from teachers, counselors, and students is that the 
Wingspread experience is a very personal thing. Each is touched in a different 
way and to a greater or less degree by the contacts he made, by his willingness 
to learn and be challenged, and by his own motivation for coming to the program 
initially. Typically, when one asks a group of seniors about a recent experience, 
one is met with a great lethargy. The responses from the Wingspread students 
read almost like an outpouring, an attempt to extend the experience to a sympathetic 
listener. Students used the space on the questionnaire to reach the ear of the 
staff. They asked for little personal favors, such as, someone's address, a 
picture taken on a field trip, or a phone number. 



The most critical, in a negative sense, were the counselors, and this mostly 
in the suburban schools. They were disturbed by the disruption in schedules and 
by students they feared were using Wingspread to avoid the usual academic demands. 
At the same time, many counselors saw other values in the program that reach far 
beyond learning from books. 



Recruitment is a major issue. Deerfield reported marginal students were 
going into the program. This was not the case in the other schools. Both the 
Wingspread staff and school personnel must ask themselves about caliber of 
student volunteering for the program. A more basic recrui tment question concerns 
the philosophic orientation of the volunteer. If only those initially sympathetic 
to the objectives of the program are accepted, has the program been successful 
in spreading its purpose? If students are recru i ted who are unsympathetic, 
then the staff needs to do a good deal of spade work in helping to provide an 
atmosphere where students of diverse backgrounds can meet together and exchange 
ideas with minimal conf 1 i ct and tension . 

The teachers, in the main, reported many positive outcomes, both academic 
and social . 

The students need to speak for themselves. The quotations below are responses 
to the question: Do you feel you are better off, worse off, or it doesn't make 

any difference for having been a part of the program? 

I feel I'm better off for it. I feel without it I would have 
been just an ordinary person, but I feel now even after I'm out 
of it that i t gave me something to identify with. I feel I 
understand things that others don! t. I even know things that I 
would have never known about it if weren't for Wingspread. 
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It has given me some trouble though. Some groups of kids reject 
me because of it. Not because I was in Wingspread, but because 
of the way I think because of Wingspread. 

(Waller Alumnus: Urban-Type IA Exchange) 

My participating in Wingspread was the most worthwhile program I've 
ever been in. from an education as well as social standpoint, 

I've gained considerably. Besides the kids, just our activities 
were an experience. Before this program, my knowledge of Chicago 
was downtown only ... I'd never been to a court, jail, 'people's 
center,' etc. It might be environmentally better to live in the 
suburbs, but as far as worldliness I had a lot to learn. Chicago 
is a big place, and I knew almost nothing about it. And, though I 
benefitted culturally, if our groups hadn't gotten along as well as 
we did, something would have been missing. My experiences from 
Wingspread were so wonderful I'd do it again. And, I feel everyone 
should partake in this kind of program -- expose themselves to 
"real" people and the "real" world outside thei r secluded home. I 
act like a promoter for Wingspread, but only because It's an ex- 
perience I'll remember and cherish for the rest of my life. 

(Highland Park Alumnus: Suburban-Type 1A Exchange) 

At first I didn't like Wingspread because I felt out of place. 

The more we saw of places 1 ike Uptown and other places in the 
city, the more I didn't like the city because it seemed like 
one big unsolvable problem. It seemed everywhere we went we 
met people with problems. It was not enough money, water, 
ciean air and people who cared. Or else it was their racial 
background and their feelings against their fellow man which 
made them prejudiced. 

Most of these things I most likely would have heard or read 
about if I weren't in Wingspread but I wouldn't of thought 
anything much about them because they wouldn't seem real. 

But after the House of Correction (seeing it) I didn't real ly 
feel justice was justice and then I figured lots of things were 
unfair and wrong and not just in this city but the whole world. 

When I was in Wingspread I didn't do much because I figured 
what could I do and I really didn't care, but now after think- 
ing of what I felt wasn't right it really is scary to think 
there will be more people and more problems coming and more 
things unright . 

So I hope that I can do something right and fair so there won't 
be that many problems. And maybe, when my kids grow up, there 
won't be as many. It'd be great if there weren't any but that's 
the impossible dream, at least for now. 

(Austin Alumnus: Urban-Type 1C Exchange) 

A1 1 in al 1,1 think it opened up my mind to see much more 
including people, their different backgrounds and life styles, 
different cul tures, places in the city, programs going on, etc. , 
than I would have ever seen let alone understood had I spent 
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that semester in a classroom or watching the news on T.V. I 
don't know if it is di rectly because of Wingspread but I do 
know that this year I am a lot more sensitive to other people 
and groups and open to all sides of a question, than I ever 
was before. 

Before I was in Wingspread, too many times I would get in an 
argument about for example civil rights and find myself backed 
against the wal 1 by my parents because I really didn't have, 
enough facts and insight to back up my argument. Also, I didn't 
know anything about the black culture so I made the mistake 
of (as yve 1 1 as many others I know that still do) assuming how 
'it really was* when l couldn't possibly have known. But now 
I have some facts, a bit more knowledge and insight and l can 
hold my own. (That includes sel f “understanding as wel 1 as 
understanding of others.) 

(Niles North Alumnus: Suburban-Type 1C Exchange) 

Better off, definitely. I feel that I probably would have 
discovered these views and attitudes sooner or later, but 
Wingspread speeded up the maturing process. I feel this is 
true for almost all the students. 

One thing though, I feel that the requirements or expecta- 
tions placed upon the students were not near 1 y what it should 
have been. Reports, projects, investigations should have been 
instituted in the Wingspread Curriculum with specific goals in 
mind. Last year this was left up to the individual teacher, 
which was fine. That way everyone could do what they wanted to 
undertake in whatever area of study they wanted, except that the 
teachers did not require a thing. This could partly be blamed 
j on students also, but students are more likely to work if there 

? i s an assignment than if not. 

(Deerfield Alumnus: Suburban-Type 1A Exchange) 

Each student in some personal way was affected by his participation in 
the program. A real challenge to the staff, both Wingspread and the schools, 
f as well as to the other participants, can be obtained from the quotation below 

| That the student even responded to the questionnai re is saying something 

| important to everyone which requires our attention. 

To a degree it makes no di fference. In another sense, I feel 
I better off than a lot of the Niles kids, because I have a much 

better chance of surviving this rat-race because I 'm thrown into 
£ 1 1 by the conditions in which I must l ive. I feel a lot better 

| off too, because I'm poor and know /it ... they ' re poor and don't. 

There was one student at Niles with whom I had some contact. He 
| was the world's greatest white 1 iberal . So were his parents, 

I according to him. His parents were members of the NAACP and all 

I that kind of nonsense. So I told him to ask them if he could take 

| me out. He did, and nearly got kicked out by hi si iberal ^father. 

I feel sorry for him and his father 'cause all they|re doing is 
I fooling themselves. Wingspread just made me more disgusted at the 
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inequities in this society, because every day, five days per 
week, I had to go from a cesspool to the sterile part of society 
and back to the stinking cesspool again. I'm not bitter, just 
disgusted. That's why I dropped out, of school. 



Prepared: June 1970 

Harriet Talmage 
Evaluation Consultant 
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Summary of Formative Evaluation Report 
Project Wingspread Programs 
June 1969 - June 1970 



■ „ roiect Wingspread offered to a large number of students from diverse back- ^ 

srs-is -sssi 

politan community, by learning together and sharing experiences. 

Program Models 

Easiest to organize is Model 3- The Theater Arts Workstop program represented 

over to informal discussion and exchange of ideas, opinions and r g 

Mrrlpl 1C has inherent in it the source of many difficulties. It could be 

K2.*rt S &5£i'3!s£2& 

as ra-ws zxaffsa-.^ - - 

threat or irritation. 

Model 2, the magnet school concept, worked very well. 

d rob terns were reduced, materials and suppl ies were concentrated, and teache 

had the opportunity of being together more for plane. ng among themselves. 

Parent. Community, and Student Involvement 

Where parents had a chance to participate^ .the planni ^.^^serversMn 

^e 0 : 5 r: n irabt;v::e?:ed'::s"ar;nt; Zl less prone to find’areas of mis- 
understanding. 77- .■ ? ZZCZZZ' 

Where programs permitted a larger student Input of ideas into the planning, 
t he prog rams were viewed ye ry pos i t i ye 1 y by s tudents. ; Z&Z 

Where programs were identified by the community, beyond the 
as one the cSunity bad helped to create, problems ar.s.ng from the program 

; could be resolved jointly. .ZJ? '■■ZZ^'Z\’Z\ 

Three objectives need to be added to the program | f , th * *“ 5 ® • 

responsive to' the feedback forthcoming from parents, students and teachers. 

, More and better communication with parents Through many types of . • 

' arrangements are essential. Such arrangements would include. 
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